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FIGURE |. Front view of Gdzanze My6-6. Japanese, 
wood, 10th century. Museum Acquisitions Fund, 
P.287.57-1. 


A Japanese 
Sculpture of the 
Heian Period 


INITIATING a new program of acquisitions in the 
field of Japanese art, the Museum last summer 
purchased a very significant and important ex- 
ample of Japanese sculpture of the Heian period, 
also known as the Fujiwara period (898-1185). 
The statue is carved out of wood and represents 
a Buddhist demigod or My6-6 (Cover and Figs. 
1-3).1 It is an example of Shingon sculpture, and 
incorporates the concepts of Shingon Buddhism, 
the esoteric True Word sect which became very 
powerful and influential in the ninth and tenth 
century. All evidence indicates that our figure is 
not later, than the tenth century, the Middle 
Heian period. The purchase of this powerful and 
imposing sculpture becomes all the more impor- 
tant when one considers the relative scarcity of 
examples of early Japanese sculpture in Ameri- 
can collections, compared to the great quantity 
of such sculptures to be seen in Japan. The pres- 
ent acquisition marks the beginning of the Mu- 
seum’s newly formed permanent collection of 
Japanese art to which a number of other out- 
standing and highly significant objects were 
added most recently, while the present writer 
was fortunate enough to be in Japan for several 
months. These last-mentioned acquisitions will 
be published in future issues of the Bulletin. 
The Museum’s sculpture shows a four-headed 
demigod or My6-6 in threatening pose, four- 
headed and originally with eight arms, a fierce 
and forbidding deity. Both legs are missing from 
below the knees, as well as the statue’s supporting 


1 Acc. No. P.287.57-1. H.3244” (exclusive of stand). 
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FIGURE 2. Left side view of Godzanze My6o-6. Japa- 
nese, wood, 10th century. Museum Acquisitions 
Fund, P.287.57-1. 
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base and arms. However, on the basis of still | 


extant examples of the Go-dai My6-6 or Five 
Great Myo-o in sculpture as well as painting, we 
may rather easily reconstruct the original ap- 
pearance of our statue. 

The deity’s irresistible, supernatural power is 
symbolized by the four heads, facing in the four 
directions of the compass, and by the eight arms, 
brandishing various weapons and _ attributes, 
which originally were part of the statue. The four 
faces are distinguished by ferocious expressions, 
resulting from large, bulging eyes, prominently 
raised eyebrows which are straining under mus- 
cular tension, and tight-lipped mouths with pro- 
truding tusks. These characteristics may be seen 
most clearly in the considerably larger and better 
preserved principal head which faces to the 
front. In order to give further emphasis to the 
angry, wrathful nature of the My6-6, the artist 
has joined the eyebrows in the center so that 
they form a continuous, double-arched ridge. 
separating the forehead and eyes. In addition the 
bridge of the nose, between the eye-sockets, is 
set off and contracted to simulate a taut, bulging 
muscle, thus still further increasing the sugges- 
tion of muscular tension and superhuman, 
vengeful power. 

Thick, bulging folds of flesh in the form of 
three concentric, parallel rings, appear on the 
neck. The hair is dressed in a high chignon, and 


a crown with openwork scroll ornament and , 


crenellated base adorns each of the four heads. 
From the sides, near the temples, long strands of 
hair ascend in wavy lines like billowing flames. 

The statue originally had eight arms, of which 
four were joined to each shoulder, but these 
arms are now missing. On the right side of the 
figure, however, three of the upper arms are still 
largely intact. The fourth arm, now missing, was 
separately joined to the shoulder block by means 
of a wooden dowel. (Fig. 3). The hole for the 
dowel is still clearly visible. 

The figure’s right leg was raised and sharply 
bent at the knee, while the left leg was in a 
straighter, more vertical position, supporting the 
weight of the body. Undoubtedly the deity was 
represented as trampling underfoot the figures of 
Siva and Parvati (Daijizai Ten-6 and his wife). 
symbolic of the forces of evil, of conceit and 
covetousness. 

We may reconstruct the original appearance 
of the Museum’s statue on the basis of the well 
known group of Go-dai Myo-6 in the Kodo 
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] (Lecture Hall) of the Toji Temple. (Kyoogoko- 
 kuji) in Ky6to, the principal Shingon temple in 
| this city. Here the five My6-6 are part of a large 





group of statues set up on the dais of the Lecture 
Hall in the form of a mandara or magic diagram, 
representing a pantheon of the principal Shingon 
deities. 

The Buddhist Shingon, or True Word sect was 
introduced to Japan by Kukai (774-835), the 
greatest of Japanese priests and Buddhist teach- 
ers, better known under his posthumous canoni- 
cal name of Kobo Daishi. The Shingon sect 
(Chinese: Chén-yen) had previously been intro- 
duced early in the eighth century to China from 
India by two Indian monks, and it was during a 
visit to China that KOb6 Daishi came in contact 
with the new doctrine. He returned to Japan in 
807 and subsequently founded the famous mon- 
astery of Koyasan, (Mount Koya), deep in the 
mountains south of Kydto, to become the head- 
quarters of the Shingon sect. The Toji subse- 
quently became the chief Shingon temple in the 
capital city of Kyoto. 

The Shingon sect represents a severely esoteric 
form of Buddhism, and as its name, True Word, 
implies lays heavy stress on elaborate ritual and 
the use of magic formulas. It was the most occult 
of Buddhist sects, but also the most influential 
and powerful one during the Early Heian period 
(784-897). Its influence upon the art and 
thought of this period was enormous, and was 
primarily responsible for the creation of a new 
style of Buddhist sculpture and painting, distinct 
from that of the preceding Nara period. The new 
Shingon teachings aroused the wholehearted in- 
terest of the Heian court and found many ready 
supporters among the Heian aristocracy. Al- 
though other Buddhist sects, of more direct and 
far greater popular appeal and having more vi- 
tality than the severely formalized and meta- 
physical Shingon sect, developed and dominated 
the religious thought of the ensuing Kamakura 
period in the tenth and eleventh century, the 
Shingon sect nevertheless remained dominant 
until the end of the Heian period, late in the 
twelfth century. The many examples of Heian 
religious art, sculptures as well as paintings, ex- 

pressing in their style and iconographic content 
the esoteric doctrines of the Shingon sect, are 
evidence of the latter’s widespread influence. 
Among the most important examples of Shingon 
sculpture are those in the K6d6 of Kyoogokoku- 
ji, which probably date from the Jowa era (834- 





FIGURE 3. Right side view of Gdzanze My6-0. Japa- 
nese, wood, 10th century. Museum Acquisitions 
Fund, P.287.57-1. 











848). They are reported to be the oldest extant 
examples of esoteric Buddhist sculpture.” The 
same temple also owns the paintings of Gozanze 
My6o-o, included among the treasures of the 
great exhibition of Japanese Painting and Sculp- 
ture which toured the United States in 1953." 
The painting, which dates from the 12th century, 
is iconographically as well as stylistically related 
to the statue of Gdzanze My6-6 in Kyoogokokuji 
and to what must have been the original appear- 
ance of the Museum’s figure. 

In the center of the dais in the Lecture Hall of 
Kyoogokokuji are set up the statues of the Five 
Dhyani Buddhas, the Five Celestial Buddhas. 
Dainichi, the supreme Buddha of the Universe 
“whose light shines everywhere,” is in the very 
center, surrounded by the Buddhas who preside 
over the Four Quarters of the Universe, who are 
emanations of Dainichi.* To the east, or right, of 
the group of Five Buddhas on the dais are placed 
the Five Great Bodhisattvas, manifestations of 
the Five Dhyani Buddhas, while in the corres- 
ponding places on the west side of the dais are to 
be found the statues of the Five Great My6-0, 
ferocious yet benign deities, who will turn their 
anger against the Buddha’s enemies. They sym- 
bolize the Buddha’s conquering power against 
evil, while the corresponding Five Bodhisattvas 
are manifestations of the Buddha’s compassion 
and benevolence.* Fudo, the Indian Acala, chief 
of the My6-6 and believed a manifestation of 
Dainichi, is placed in the center,® surrounded by 
the statues of the other four My6-6,’ each of 
which occupies a place in Shingon ritual corres- 
ponding to one of the Four Quarters of the Uni- 
verse. The group of Five Myo-6, with Fudo in 
the center, in other words, corresponds to the 
group of Five Buddhas with Dainichi at the cen- 


* National Treasures of Japan, Series 11, 1952, Com- 
mission for Protection of Cultural Properties of 
Japan, Sculpture, No. 15, p. 9. 


3 Exhibition of Japanese Painting and Sculpture, 
Sponsored by the Government of Japan, 1953, 
Cat: No. 7. 

4 Fuku Jo-ju (North), Ashuku 
(South), Amida (West). 


°M. W. De Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, 
Leiden, 1935, I, p. 149. 


6 Nihon Chokoku Zuroku, Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, 
1957, part II, p. 76 (top). 


7 Ibid., p. 75. 


(East), Hosho 
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ter, and to the group of Five Bodhisattvas on the 
other side of the dais. Gdzanze Myo-6, the In- 
dian Trilokya-vijaya, occupies the eastern quar- 
ter of the Universe and is the angry manifesta- 


tion of the Eastern Buddha, Ashuku (Akso- | 


bhya).* He is also the conquerer of the three 
realms of desire, resentment and stupidity. Out- 


side the three principal groups of Five Buddhas, — 


Five Bodhisattvas and Five My6-6, are placed at 
the west and east ends of the dais respectively 
the two statues of Taishaku Ten (Indra), riding 
on an elephant, and Bonten (Brahma), seated on 
a lotus throne, supported by the geese of Brah- 
ma.” Completing the mandara of twenty-one 
deities, statues of the Shi Tenno, the Four Celes- 
tial Guardian Kings of the Buddhist world, are 
placed at the four corners of the dais.'” The re- 
sult is an immense, formal grouping of deities, 
expressing in terms of sculpture, the basic con- 
cepts contained in the sutra of the Benevolent 
Kings. 

It is likely that the Museum’s My6-6 was origi- 
nally part of a similar mandara in a Shingon tem- 
ple. It perhaps belonged to a group of Five Great 
My0o-6, forming part of a larger mandara of eso- 
teric Shingon deities. 

The Gozanze My6-0 in the Toji is represented 
with four heads and eight arms, brandishing 
various weapons and ritual emblems, and tram- 
pling upon the prostrate figures of Siva and Par- 
vati (Fig. 4). Leaping flames rise from the halo, 
and the dramatic content of the sculpture is fur- 
ther heightened by the ferocious expression, of 
each of the four faces with bulging eyes, raised. 
muscular eyebrows, protruding tusks and flame- 
like masses of hair above the temples. The array 
of arms and the vigorous pose, with one leg 
raised, the other firmly planted upon the crushed 
figure below, dramatize the representation of the 
deity as a symbol of tremendous supernatural 
power and irresistible energy which will crush all 
enemies of the Buddhist faith. 

Two of the arms are held in a natural position 


8 Ibid., p. 75; H. Minamoto, An Illustrated History 
of Japanese Art, KyOto, 1935, p. 61, No. 44; Na- 
tional Treasures of Japan, op. cit., Sculpture, p. 8, 
No. 15. 


% Nihon Chékoku Zuroku, op. cit., part. Il, p. 76 
(lower left and right). 


10Jikoku Ten (East), Z6ch6 Ten (South), Komoku 
Ten (West), and Tamon Ten (North). Illustr. in 
Nihon Chokoku Zuroku, op. cit., p. 77. 
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~ over the front of the body with the hands and 
‘ wrists crossed; the two small fingers are inter- 
‘locked, the forefingers are raised, symbolizing 


the mudra of anger (j0 fud6)."! In addition there 
are four arms extended downward, and two arms 
extended horizontally, then upward from the 
shoulders. Comparing this arrangement with the 
remains of the arms of the Museum’s figure, it 
will be seen that the latter also had six arms in a 
| downward position (three on each side), and 
/two extending horizontally from the shoulder 
and presumably bent upward at the elbow, as in 
the TOoji example. It is also most likely, judging 
by the pose of the thighs, that the legs of our 


_ figure were originally placed in a manner similar 


to that of the statue in the Toji temple. Clearly, 
the right leg was raised and sharply bent at the 
knee while the left leg, almost straight, supported 


| the weight of the body. And crushed beneath the 
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feet must have been the recumbent figures of 
Daijizai Ten-6 and his wife, incarnations cf the 
forces of evil. 

Like its counterpart in the Toji temple our 
figure is bare to the waist except for a scarf which 
crosses the upper body in a flowing diagonal line, 
passing over the left shoulder, but under the 
arms on the right. The lower body is covered by 
a loose-fitting skirt, held up by a sash around the 
waist, which is tied in a large bow in front with 
the loose ends descending in flowing lines be- 
tween the legs. The skirt, which is reminiscent of 
the Indian dhoti, reaches to the knees, but its 
long ends pass between the legs, and in the case 
of the T6ji figure, terminate in two large, billow- 
ing folds swirling out in back of the figure, on the 
left and right, as though blown by a strong wind. 
In the case of the Museum’s figure the extended, 
fluttering ends of the garment have not survived 
the vicissitudes of time, but such undoubtedly 
was the original arrangement of the garment, and 
in the profile view of the figure the backward 
sweep of the garment is still clearly suggested in 
the carved lines of the drapery folds (Figs. 2-3). 
The backward sweep of the garment, the wind- 
blown hair and flaming halo against which the 
head was originally silhouetted, intricate ar- 
rangement of arms and weapons, and threaten- 
ing posture, as witnessed by the TOji image, must 
originally have combined in a forceful, over- 
powering expression of frenzied anger and 
supernatural energy. 
1A, Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, Ox- 

ford, 1928, p. 115. 


sion for Protection of Cultural Properties), Series 11, 


















































FIGURE 4. GOzanze My6o-6 in the Lecture Hall of 
K yddgokokuji (Toji), Kyéto. First half of 9th cen- 
tury. (After National Treasures of Japan, Commis- 


1952. 


When we compare the Museum’s figure with 
the Five Great My6-6 in the Toji temple, it will 
be seen that in its original appearance it must 
have been very similar to the TOji’s statue of 
Gozanze My6-6. The other Myo-6 of the Toji 
group are represented either in poses obviously 
quite incompatible with our figure, or they differ 
iconographically in the number of heads or arms, 
and other characteristics.'* We can be certain 
that for iconographic as well as stylistic reasons 
our figure is positively not a Fud6.'* Nor can it 
12Nihon Choékoku Zuroku, op. cit., p. 75, 76 (top). 
13Fud6 ordinarily has single head and two arms, 


holding his traditional attributes, the sword in the 
right, and rope in the left hand. 





be a representation of Daiitoku Myo-o (Yaman- 
taka), as a rule six-legged and seated astride a 
bull.!* This leaves only the possibility of identi- 
fying our figure with the three remaining Myo-o 
in the TOji temple. 

The statue of Kongo-yasha, though eight- 
armed and in a pose not too different from that 
of our figure, has only a single head.!* Moreover, 
Kongo-yasha, his feet supported on two open 
lotus flowers, is standing in such a manner that 
both knees are almost on the same level. On the 
other hand, in the case of our figure, the deity’s 
right knee is considerably raised and bent, sug- 
gesting a vehement pose like that of the TOji’s 
Gozanze Myo-6 or Gundari Myo-0. The latter, 
on the other hand, multi-headed and standing in 
a pose which parallels that of Gozanze, has only 
six arms.'® This leaves only one remaining image 
of the Toji group which in pose and iconography 
is closely related to the Museum’s figure, namely 
the statue of Gdzanze My6-6. In pose, number of 
heads and arms it clearly suggests what would 
seem to have been the original appearance of the 
figure acquired by the Museum. It may therefore 
be assumed, with good reason, that the sculpture 
now owned by the Museum is likewise a repre- 
sentation of GOdzanze Myo-6. Further supporting 
this identification is a close parallel to the paint- 
ing of Gozanze My6-6 owned by Kyodgokokuji, 
mentioned above (see Note 3). It should be ob- 
served that the statue is carved in the ichiboku or 
“single-block” technique, which is characteristic 
of the sculpture of the Early Heian period. The 
main portion of the statue, the head and body, 
are carved of a single block of wood, to which 
the projecting portions such as forearms, hands, 
and legs were separately attached. We have al- 
ready observed how the two uppermost arms, 
extending horizontally and then upward from 
the shoulder, were separately joined to the shoul- 
der block, the point of juncture being still clearly 
visible at the right shoulder. The now missing 
forearms, projecting in various directions, must 
have been similarly joined to the upper arms at 
the elbows. The legs were also joined separately 
at the knees. The “single-block” technique was 
commonly employed in Early Heian sculpture 
and is characteristic of sculpture of the ninth 


14Nihon Chokoku Zuroku, op. cit., p. 75 (ower 
left). 


15] bid., p. 75 (upper left). 
16] bid., p. 75 (lower left). 
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century. Gradually, in the course of the Middle 
and Late Heian period, (10th-12th century) the 


“single-block” technique was replaced by the © 


more advanced and more complicated yosegi or 
“assembled wood-blocks” technique, by which a 
statue would be made up of separately carved 
blocks of wood of different size, joined together. 

The Museum’s figure is distinguished by pow- 
erful modelling and sharp, crisp lines, notably in 
the folds of drapery, cut by the chisel. It is char- 
acteristic of Japanese sculpture that the artist 
has used the natural grain of the block of wood 
to greatest advantage to provide the statue with a 
beautiful surface texture, as well as to enhance 
the modelling of the body and faces. The grain 
of the wood is used most effectively over the 
chest where the circular parallel lines of the grain 
increases the emphasis upon swelling, muscular 
form and expanding volume. The natural lines 
of the wood also supplement the modelling of 
the faces, most notably in the suggestion of the 
rounded form of the chin and cheeks of the prin- 
cipal head. 

There are remains of a dark blue color in the 
crowns of all four heads and in the ornamental 
armbands on the upper right arms. The statue 
itself, however, does not seem to have been col- 
ored originally. 

The statue generates a feeling of massive 
weight and volume, combined with a super- 
natural, forbidding quality engendered by the 
ferocious countenance of the four heads and, in 
the image’s original appearance, the multiple 
arms and weapons, as well as flaming halo. A 
similar quality of expansive volume and massive 
weight combined with solemn, often forbidding 
expressions frequently characterize the sculpture 
of the ninth century, the Early Heian period, also 
sometimes referred to as the Jogan period, after 
the name of the year period from 859 to 876. 
This style of sculpture, in contrast to the more 
naturalistic, more vigorous, and generally more 
pleasing effects of eighth century sculpture of the 
Nara period, was largely the result of the new 
religious concepts introduced by the esoteric 
Shingon and Tendai sects. Some of the best and 
most famous examples of Early Heian sculpture, 
like the seated Shaka Nyorai of Muroji, a temple 
remote in the mountains of eastern Nara prov- 
ince,!* the standing Yakushi Buddha of Jingoji, 
at Takao, near Kyoto,'* or the Eleven-headed 
17Minamoto, op. cit., p. 64, No. 47. 

'S]bid., p. 59, No. 42. 
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) Kannon of Hokkeji,!® outside of Nara, are all 
) endowed with a quality of massive, at times ex- 
‘ cessive weight, as in the Jingoji Buddha, and 
_ mysterious solemn expressions. The deities of 
the ninth century frequently seem austere and 
unapproachable. The Hokkeji Kannon, one of 
_ the most beautiful sculptures of the period, prob- 
ably from the second half of the ninth century, 
‘combines the new tendencies most effectively 
|with the lingering sculptural qualities of the 
_ eighth century. It should be noted that the ridged 
| folds of the scarf and drapery of the Hokkeji 
_ Kannon, the treatment of the rounded form and 
_ volume of the chest, and the emphasis upon 
prominent folds of flesh separating the chest and 
abdomen, correspond to similar characteristics 
which may be observed in the Museum’s statue. 
The scarf worn by our My6-6 is treated in 
what is generally described as the ‘rolling wave’ 
style, a characteristic formula of Early Heian 
sculpture of the ninth century. It will be seen that 
two prominent rounded folds of drapery are 
separated from each other by a less high but 
sharply chiselled ridged fold. The best example 
of this style is the seated Shaka in Mur6ji, men- 
tioned above, where the entire garment is treated 
in the ‘rolling wave’ style of carving. The formu- 
la reached its fullest development in the Early 
Heian period, but use of the formula also lin- 
gered on. While our statue might quite possibly 
date from the ninth century, as indicated by cer- 
tain stylistic parallels with Early Heian sculpture. 
| we are probably on safer grounds to assign it to 
| the tenth century. It is an important example of 
| Shingon sculpture, most powerful in its expres- 
/ sion of a religious concept, and typical of the 
| mystic, generally austere and unapproachable 


"ae 





'\97bid., p. 65, No. 48. 





character of Shingon sculpture. It parallels to a 
considerable degree the figure of Gozanze 
Myo-6 in Toji, but perhaps reflects already some 
of the modifying influences of the Middle Heian 
period, when religious sculpture began to reflect 
the luxury and splendor of the Kyoto court. and 
gradually attained great naturalism and freedom 
of expression. In the treatment of the slightly 
swaying body, and soft flow of the drapery folds 
our figure seems more relaxed and gentle than 
the T6ji example, or other sculptures of the ninth 
century. In the full, three-dimensional treatment 
of the torso and bulging form of the abdomen 
above the belt, the sculpture retains some of the 
solidity and heaviness of the ninth century style. 
However, the drapery folds are carved in flatter 
lines, cut less deeply into the surface, than in 
characteristic examples of the ninth century.*" 
The four faces of the Museum’s figure, in spite of 
their ferocious, forebidding expressions, seem 
more gentle and less severe than those of the 
Gozanze My6-6 in the Toji temple. 

Our image therefore dates most probably from 
the tenth century, when the formal, austere style 
of the Early Heian period was gradually relaxed 
in favor of gentler and more charming images. 
In this period, even the My6-6, such as the seated 
Daiitoku in the Boston Museum, from the tenth 
or eleventh century, appear less ferocious and 
awesome than their predecessors.”! 

HENRY TRUBNER 


20See for example the Yakushi Nyorai in Gangoji 
(Minamoto, op. cit., p. 59, No. 42) or standing 
Shaka in Mur6ji (R. T. Paine and A. Soper, The 
Art and Architecture of Japan, Penguin Books, 
Ltd., 1955, pl. 27B. 


*1Paine and Soper, op. cit., pl. 34 B. 








FIGURE |. Cabinet, 36” high, 
30%" wide, 1342" deep. In- 
laid with tulip and fruit 
woods, Bréche d’Aleps mar- 
ble top, gilt-bronze mounts. 
France, about 1780. Stamped 
“IME M(aurice) B(ernard) 
Evald.” Ex-collection Prin- 
cess Euphursi. Museum Pur- 
chase. (P.299.57-1). 


A Cabinet by 
Maurice -Bernard 


Evald 
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Much of the furniture of the last quarter of the 
18th century depends upon straight lines and 
flat surfaces to realize its forms; the bowed front 
and slightly concave sides of this delightful cabi- 
net create a lightness and grace not to be found 
in a piece of more rigid outline, while the cham- 
fered corners and squat cabriole legs give a soli- 
darity and strength. The gilt-bronzes, though of 
excellent quality, are simple and sparingly used. 
A flat channeled molding frames the front, which 
has been treated as a single panel though it is 
formed of two doors, and panels on the sides. 
The single drawer and corresponding side panels 
are framed by a gilt-bronze beaded molding. Be- 
sides the keyholes the only other gilt-bronzes are 
lozenge-shaped rosettes at each corner and a 
scroll of husk ornament which outlines the leg 
and ends in a foliate sabot or foot. 

Though its form is simple and its use of ap- 
plied ornament sparing, the effect of the cabinet 




















— I 








is quite rich. This results partly from the hand- 
some conforming top of Bréche d’aleps marble 
but largely from the light wood and the pattern 
and colors of the marquetry. 

The golden honey color of the wood makes an 
effective foil for the lighter silvery-grey and 
green inlay of flowers and ribbons which sur- 
round a trophy of musical instruments in the 
center of the front. Sprays of roses and leaves 
cover the drawer, corners and sides in a regular 
and symmetrical arrangement that is more rigid 
than the use of floral marquetry of thirty or 
forty years earlier. On the narrow side panels 
above the rear legs the inlay show two strings of 
husks. This is a motif of classical antiquity and 
though it may be found in architecture and deco- 
ration of the late 17th and early 18th centuries, 
it is handled here in a rather dry manner most 
characteristic of the neo-classical decoration of 
the late 18th century. This motif, the floral mar- 
quetry and the use of light colored woods are all 
typical of the work of German cabinet-makers 
of this period. 

Beneath the marble top the carcase of the 
piece is stamped, “JME M. B. EVALD” [Jurande 
(or Juré) des Menuisiers-Ebénistes; ( inspected 
by the) Warden or Examiner of the Guild of 
Joiners & Cabinet-makers]. Maurice-Bernard 
Evald became a maitre-ébéniste in Paris on Octo- 
ber Sth, 1765. Perhaps his most famous work 
was a jewel cabinet executed from a design of the 
architect Bellanger ordered by Louis XV in 1770 
as a gift to the Dauphine, later Queen Marie- 
Antoinette. Among the decorations of this splen- 
did cabinet were gilt-bronze portraits of the 
Dauphin and Dauphine by Gouthiére after wax 
models by Houdon. The piece disappeared in the 
Revolution and only Bellanger’s drawing re- 
mains. Evald enjoyed the patronage of the Dau- 
phine and later the Queen, on other projects. 





FIGURE 2. Detail of cabinet showing top of carcase 
beneath marble slab with the stamps of the maker 
(M. B. Evald) and (inverted) the Examiner of the 
Guild of Joiners and Cabinet-makers (JME). 


Himself a German, as were many of the finest 
cabinet-makers in Paris in the second half of the 
18th century, his workshop was staffed largely 
by Germans. His clientele was large and fashion- 
able and his work sought after. 

The light treatment of the marquetry, in this 
cabinet floral, but in other works, often land- 
scape and still-lifes, is especially typical of 
Evald’s work. A piece such as this is an excellent 
example of the furniture found in the small 
apartments which had become so fashionable by 
the last quarter of the century. While its value as 
a social document is welcome; the quality of its 
design, the finish of its craftsmanship and its 
general aesthetic appeal command our delighted 
admiration. 

WILLIAM OSMUN 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


Available at the Museum Bookshop, A complete list of publications is available. 


1958 ANNUAL ExXHinttion, ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 

Oil paintings, watercolors, graphic arts and sculpture, (36 pp., illustrated, directory of 
artists eed be, 
Epoar Decas. Loan exhibition of paintings, drawings, prints and sculpture, Mar, 1958. 
(100 pages, 85 reproductions, including six in color) 

Jacgurs Cattor, Loan exhibition of prints and drawings, Sept. 18 to Oct, 20, 1957, (42 
pp., freely illustrated) 

1957 ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY, 

Oil paintings, watercolors and sculpture. (36 pp., illustrated, directory of artists ) 

PRINTS BY Lovis CorintH, Loan exhibition from the Mr. and Mrs, Sigbert H. Marcy Col- 
lection, Mar. 9 to Apr. 8, 1956 (20 pp., illustrated) 

STANTON MacDonaLp-Wricut, Retrospective exhibition of paintings, Jan, 19 to Feb. 19, 
1956 (28 pp., freely illustrated) 

Art or THE Weaver, Loan exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan, 2, 1955 (24 pp., 
illustrated ) 

Raout Dury (1877-1953) 

Loan-exhibition, July 14 to Sept. 12, 1954 (44 pp., freely illustrated, 6 plates in color) 
ENGLISH SILVER CREAM JUGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, MUNRO COLLECTION, Loan 
exhibition, 1952. (46 pp., fully illustrated) 

THe Art or GREATER INDIA, Loan exhibition, Mar. | to Apr. 16, 1950. (128 text pages and 
138 plates) 

THe Mr, AND Mrs, GEORGE GARD Dr SYLVA COLLECTION OF FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS AND 
MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 1950. (78 pp., fully illustrated ) 


LEONARDO DA ViNCcL Loan Exhibition, June 3 to July 17, 1949. (144 text pages and 77 
plates) 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DrAwINGs, Loan exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman, Jr. 
Collection, Dec. 10, 1954 to Jan. 15, 1955 (44 pp., freely illustrated ) 


CosTUME DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE, Loan exhibition, Mar. 9 to June 3, 1956 (20 pp., illus- 
trated) 


2000 YEARS OF SILK WEAVING. Loan exhibition. 1944 (63 text pages and 87 plates ) 1.56" 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURES IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Museum. Catalogue and guide, 1951. (185 pp., fully illustrated) 3.00" 
CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 

“Italian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-XVIII Century” 1954 (fully illustrated ) 2.60" 
CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, II 

“Flemish, German, Dutch & English Paintings, XV-XVII Century” 1954 (fully illustrated) 2.60” 
All prices include tax, but add 10c per catalogue for mailing. 

“For these catalogues only, add 15c each for mailing. 
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